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work be in connection with a hospital, the terms are at your disposal 
and can be added by you as indicated. It would therefore probably 
be unwise for a social terminology to include the terms used in a medi- 
cal terminology. 

The filing of these social diagnoses should be done in a common 
file with the medical diagnoses, so that any combination of medical 
and social diagnoses can be located and assembled for subsequent 
study at a moment's notice. 

Still further, in a parallel way to the intensive study of medical 
subjects, the intensive study of social problems can be carried on by the 
analytical sheets and synthetic charts. The work done can be filed in 
a precisely similar manner to the operative treatment file already in 
use. The slight service and the intensive work can both be carried on 
under this one system. 

The purpose of this paper has been to present for your considera- 
tion the analogies between medical and social records; to urge that the 
mistakes made in the keeping of medical records be avoided; to em- 
phasize the importance of aiming at an ideal system, the most immedi- 
ate, absolute requisite for which is the preliminary compiling of a 
terminology of social conditions. 

THE VALUE OF THE INDUSTRIAL NURSE'S RECORDS 
TO HERSELF AND TO HER EMPLOYER 1 

Br FLORENCE WRIGHT 
Industrial Nurse, Clark Thread Company, NewarJe, New Jersey 

A rather wide inquiry into the question of the industrial nurse's 
records and the uses made of them reveals a lack of uniformity of 
method and purpose, which would seem to explain the blindness of 
many nurses and employers as to their value. The methods in vogue 
range all the way from absolutely no record at all (not even a day book) 
to a full family, work and disability history of each employee. In 
the replies to our inquiries, there was a significant relation between 
the kind of record kept by the nurse and the apparent value of that 
record in the eyes of her employer. In other words, a letter was sent 
at the same time to the nurse and to the company employing her. In 
each case where the records were fairly complete and where the nurse 
had sufficient help to properly tabulate and interpret them, that par- 
ticular employer spoke with conviction of their definite usefulness. 

1 Read at the twentieth annual convention of the American Nurses' Asso- 
ciation, May 1, 1917. 
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It would therefore seem to be the duty and privilege of the indus- 
trial nurse to develop her records to their greatest efficiency, to make 
use of them herself and to point out their value to each department 
of the plant where she is employed. One nurse cannot manage a first- 
aid room, visit the homes of several thousand workers, and keep records 
tabulated so as to be easily interpreted. She can, however, carefully 
record her findings and keep her simple cards in such shape that she 
is able to answer any question about her work at any time, and she 
can, with a small amount of clerical help, do a good deal more. She 
should show that her records are useful, and when she has done this, 
she will be given the assistance she needs, without question. 

As to the value of the records to the nurse herself, one industrial 
nurse writes: 

The value of the record is obvious, we not only find the need of some special 
attention to employees, but also to other members of the family. The Social 

Service record is kept where the social need is apparent I hope to 

have a complete family card for each employee I feel it absolutely 

necessary, not only to know the employee, but the family as well, .... 
This work, without records, would mean constant duplication. 

Another says: 

The greatest argument in favor of record keeping is that a nurse should have 
her work in such shape that the nurse following her will be able to carry it on 
without having to duplicate her efforts. How they (nurses who keep no records) 
keep abreast of their work and how they will ever be able to give their employers 
any idea of work accomplished are mysteries. 

The nurse's records are often her best or only protection. Some 
one is always ready to criticise, and not always in a helpful spirit. 
The records should show just what the nurse has done in each case. 
It might easily be of value to show what first-aid treatment was ad- 
ministered, or what advice was given a worker. Ample records and 
a limited supply of remedies should clear a nurse of any charge that 
she is usurping a doctor's place. 

In the thorough understanding of a plant and its hazards, the nurse 
can make little progress without records. For instance, an industrial 
nurse found numerous cuts on the hands of certain workers. Without 
records, these accidents would not have been associated with their 
cause, for they happened in many departments. (There was seldom 
more than one such worker in a department). The records were tabu- 
lated as accidents happening while doing certain work. It was found 
that every one doing this work had received a cut during the month. 
A guard was devised by a foreman, and there were no more injuries 
from this cause. No one foreman realized the extent of the hazard, 
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as he had perhaps only one such worker in his room. A nurse, not 
noting the exact cause of the injuries and the exact nature of the 
worker's duties, would think nothing of the really great hazard which 
was so easily controlled. 

An industrial nurse found that two members of one family 
had been under treatment for small injuries, boils, etc., which 
healed slowly. Their names were given with four different spellings 
in the employment department and the doctor's office. They moved 
often so that several had given different addresses. A chance visit 
by the nurse to the house led her to check up all workers having a simi- 
lar name. The result was that the seven members of that family 
were examined by the company doctor, that they were given the spe- 
cific treatment required, that their wounds then healed promptly, the 
family health and prosperity improved, and the father was extremely 
grateful at having what seemed to him a mysterious burden of ill 
health lifted from his home. One member of this family was in a con- 
dition to be a menace to others and was sent to a hospital for treat- 
ment. A family card, in this case, would have assured the matter 
being taken in hand early, instead of the thorough work for the whole 
family being dependent on chance, as it was in this instance. 

The value of the industrial nurse's records to the employer is both 
direct and indirect. In being of value to the nurse herself, they in- 
crease her efficiency; in making possible better work for her patients, 
the standard of efficiency of the workers is raised. 

One employer writes: 

We merely use same (the nurse's records) as reference, in cases where it be- 
comes necessary to trace the origin of any particular occurrence. 

Another says: 

These records are of particular value to the nurses themselves, because they 
enable them to make a more intelligent follow-up of patients, by having a com- 
plete history of the previous illness of the patients. This results in more intel- 
ligent work being done which means that the employee must return 

to work more quickly The question not infrequently arises as to 

what is the particular thing to do for some employees, because of their physical 
condition or home condition. The nurses' records frequently supply this infor- 
mation, and furthermore, the nurse's records can be of value in transferring per- 
sons who have been ill to some employment more suited to their capacity than 
the one which they have followed, and may be similarly used in cases of re-em- 
ployment. The nurse's records can be made available in taking care of cases 
which are in the hands of local physicians who are disposed to cooperate with 
the firm which employs the nurse, and the result is usually beneficial to the 
patient. Intelligent records should be of material value to the physician in 
prescribing. 
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Still another says: 

The nurse's records frequently assist us in determining insurance payments. 
We also find a suggestive correspondence between the records of our medical 
examiner and our visiting nurse. In treating patients who have been injured, 
the record of the nurse is of assistance to our attending physician. 

One use, little appreciated, to which the nurse's records may be 
put is in searching out accident and health hazards in the plant. A 
detailed comparative report of accidents, tabulated according to the 
duties of the workers, handed to each department head has been 
known to stimulate competition in reducing the number of accidents 
and in the invention of protective appliances. Such a report, tabulated 
according to whether the patient was sent for first aid or allowed to 
wait till infection developed, has been a means of proving the value of 
prompt first aid, of securing the cooperation of executives and workers, 
in eliminating the infections which follow many neglected small injuries. 

In the matter of the general health of the workers, the visiting 
nurse is the only one in a position to discover the exact reason for time 
lost. Records of the illness of workers, tabulated according to duties 
and departments, cannot fail, if carried on for a long period, to give 
valuable information, both to the company and the company physician, 
as to health hazards which are often easily corrected. With health 
insurance coming, this feature alone will repay quite an expenditure of 
time in record keeping. Each department of a plant will probably 
think it is doing all it can for the safety and health of its workers, but 
will renew efforts when another department is found with the same 
conditions and a better record. 

We would say then that the nurse's records are of value to her- 
self: (1) In telling her what she accomplishes and in enabling her to 
show her employer results in payment for his expenditures. (2) In 
protecting her from criticism, and possibly legal complications. The 
records will enable the nurse to prove that she has not undertaken to 
do more than a nurse is expected to do. A limited equipment will 
relieve her from suspicion or temptation. (3) In giving a knowledge 
of family and home conditions of each worker. (4) In avoiding du- 
plication of effort, as aids to memory, and in making it possible for a 
new nurse to take up the work as it is, rather than obliging her to 
start at the beginning again. (5) In giving the nurse an intelligent 
understanding of processes and hazards in the plant. (6) In making 
it possible for the nurse to give more intelligent assistance to the com- 
pany, the company doctor and the family doctor. 
The records, of course, help the employer by helping the nurse, and so 
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make her more efficient. In addition : (1) They add to his understand- 
ing of the worker and his surroundings at home and at work; (2) they 
help in reducing accident and health hazards; (3) they prevent disorgan- 
ization of nursing service through changes of personnel; (4) they help 
to prevent spread of infections by finding the source of the trouble; 
(5) they often give information as to what is the best thing to do for 
a certain worker; (6) they assist in tracing the origin of occurrences; 
(7) They assist in getting employees back to work more quickly. 

In order to be used to the fullest extent, the nurse's records should 
be kept in close cooperation with those of the employment and statis- 
tical departments. The records of the employment, statistical and 
nursing departments should not be duplicated, but should be acces- 
sible to the heads of each of the three departments. Family, accident, 
sickness and work records should be kept for each worker. The find- 
ings should be tabulated to show any possible relation between accident, 
sickness or absence, and surroundings at home or at work. Public 
spirited employers can make thdir records of value to the community, 
by allowing the Board of Health and other public agencies to have 
access to them. 

In keeping our records, we must guard against the red tape which 
will defeat our purpose. A requirement that a patient applying for 
first aid must take an order to the nurse, and that before getting the 
order, he must give a good deal of personal history, was known in one 
plant to reduce the number applying, for first aid from forty a day to 
ten. The number of infections increased at once. As soon as the rule 
was changed, the number of first aid cases became normal with a 
marked falling off in the number of infections. The records made it 
possible for the nurse in this plant to point out the folly of making 
first aid a burden. Let the nurse be as accessible as possible, let the 
workers feel that she is a friend and that they may come to her at 
once when they need her. The nurse can get the information required 
at the first interview or later. 

Another worker writes: 

While certain individuals of a statistical turn of mind have a tendency to 
overdo this matter of records, there is more danger on the other side, because 
most of us are so busy that we are likely to neglect the record in favor of immedi- 
ate service to the human being. 

The great need is uniformity of purpose and method in record 
keeping. The foundation for this uniformity must be worked out by 
industrial nurses in conference. This fundamental record, with uni- 
form items, must of course be modified to suit different industries, 
but surely all employers will be glad to incorporate in their records 
whatever details the nurse needs for her own information and efficiency. 



